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^perfectly well that Scotland was his last hope,
could make feieir own conditions before allowing
him to set foo^ in their country. Charles, who
craved an immediate solution to his difficulties,
was thus faced with no alternative but to accept
their proposals, and in so doing to let himself in
for a course of deceit which involved, incident-
ally, the betrayal of one of the bravest and most
loyal of his subjects -James Graham, Marquis of
Montrose.

The chief condition demanded of him was his
acceptance of the solemn League and Covenant,
whereby he undertook to establish Presbyterian-
ism in England. Now, only the most uncom-
promising zealot could have conceived the
possibility of promoting an end so monstrous and
insufferable to the English people. But Montrose
perceived the dangerous and perhaps fatal
consequences that would ensue were Charles to
attempt such a thing, and the risk he would run
of forfeiting for ever his chance of regaining the
crown. Charles, therefore, had prudently sup-
ported him. The invitation of the Covenanters,
however, seemed to hold out such promise of a
speedy restoration that, without a thought, he
deserted Montrose. Such callousness, it may be
remarked, was to become more frequent in the
future.